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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Education 
S  u  m  m  ary 


•  Trends  and  issues 


A  nou’  approach  to  school  construction 

aid  has  been  ofiFered  to  the  Federal  government  by  a 
Governors’  committee,  after  a  two-day  joint  session 
of  the  Federal-state  action  committee  working  to  draft 
proposal  to  restore  some  Federal  functions  to  the 
states  and  cities.  This  joint  committee  arose  out  of 
the  President’s  speech  at  the  Governors’  Conference 
at  VV^illiamsburg,  Va.,  earlier  in  the  year.  The  Gov¬ 
ernors’  proposal,  announced  by  Gov.  Dwinell  of  New 
Hampshire,  formally  offered  to  launch  state-aided 
school  constniction  in  place  of  the  Federal  aid  plan 
defeated  last  session.  In  return,  the  states  would 
rweive  the  right  to  collect  local  telephone  and  other 
specified  taxes.  The  tax  on  local  telephone  service,  now 
collected  by  the  Federal  government,  amounts  to 
about  $370  million  in  annual  revenue.  An  adminis¬ 
trative  spokesman  said  that  the  idea  would  receive 
“serious  consideration.” 

’’^Education  in  the  USSR,”  the  recent  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  report  on  Russian  education,  has  been 
protested  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  S.  Lowman,  who  prepared 
the  initial  draft  of  the  study.  She  has  made  public  a 
letter  to  secretary  Folsom  in  which  she  protested 
against  what  she  thought  was  “suppression,  inaccuracy. 
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distortion  and  delay  of  material  of  national  import.” 
One  example  she  quoted  was  the  suppression  of 
Russian  liberal  arts  material.  HEW,  in  rebuttal,  said, 
“There  was,  of  course,  no  suppression  or  withholding 
of  significant,  accurate  and  objective  material.”  'The 
draft,  however,  it  conceded,  was  substantially  revised. 

California  now  loads  the  U.S.  in  public  school 
enrollments,  the  U.S.  Gensus  Bureau  has  announced. 
This  means  that  New  York  State,  for  many  years  the 
leader,  has  now  slipped  to  stxjond  place  with  2,417,000 
enrolled  in  public  schools  from  kindergarten  through 
junior  college.  California  in  the  same  categories  has 
2,808,000  pupils.  Total  public  school  enrollment  for 
the  Nation  was  given  as  31.4  million. 

Conoontratod  orange  juice  and  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  st*ctions  will  be  bought  by  the  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment  this  season  for  the  Government-sponsored 
high  school  lunch  program.  Assistant  Secretary  Don 
Paarlberg  has  announced.  The  purpose  of  these  pur¬ 
chases  will  be  to  help  stabilize  grower  markets  and 
to  provide  schools  with  a  nutritional  food. 

\  now  Delaware  ‘‘right  to  education*’  law, 

effective  last  July,  provides  financial  assistance  to  any 
.student  in  the  state  who  is  eligible  to  attend  the  state 
university,  but  lacks  the  money  to  do  so.  The  law 
specifically  states  that  no  discrimination  shall  be  made 
in  the  application  of  the  act  on  the  basis  of  study, 
place  of  residence  or  sex  and  that  as  long  as  money 
is  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  qualified  students, 
no  preference  shall  be  given  one  student  over  another 
because  of  superior  academic  accomplishment.  Once 
accepted,  students  must  maintain  at  least  a  G-minus 
average  to  maintain  their  scholarships. 
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•  Adwninistration 


Today's  high  school  isn't  good  enough, 

warned  Hoy  E.  Larsen,  president  ot  Time,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  at  the  recent  Chicago 
conference  on  the  .\merican  high  school.  “The  educa¬ 
tional  demands  of  our  society  go  far  beyond  those  of 
the  world  before  two  global  wars  and  the  release 
of  nuclear  power. 

“I  believe  it  is  time  for  some  bold,  even  venture¬ 
some  changes  in  tlie  attitudes  of  our  educators  toward 
the  community,  time  to  bring  the  laymen  into  adminis¬ 
trative  and  policy  planning  just  as  wholeheartedly  as 
they  would  like  their  fellow  citizens  to  respond  to  the 

need  for  higher  taxes  for  school  support,”  Larsen  said. 

The  educational  program  must  k'  toughened  up  to 
meet  a  level  of  unprecedented  challenge  or,  like 
generals  who  always  fight  the  wrong  war.  the  Xation 
will  he  producing  schools  that  can  only  serve  yester¬ 
day’s  needs,  Larsen  pointed  out. 

The  Nation  must  realize  that  tomorrow’s  children 
will  live  and  work  in  a  world  as  different  from  today’s 
“as  the  one  we  grew  up  in.” 

“To  prepare  them  for  It,  we  must  emphasize  higher 
standards  in  the  high  School  because  it  is  now  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  that  the  new  school  is  our  key  edu¬ 
cational  institution.  It  has  become  the  bridge  to 
continuing  education  for  all  citizens  whether  they  go 
on  to  college  or  to  a  job,”  Larsen  concluded. 


THE  .4HERICA.\  PUPIL'S  CREED 

I  BELIEVE  IN’  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  of  America  and  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  for  which  they  stand;  schools 
which  our  forefathers  devoted  their  lives  to  es¬ 
tablish  so  that  education  might  be  free  for  every 
boy  and  girl  in  our  land;  schools  in  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  counselor  trained  to  advise 
wisely,  each  pupil  may  choose  his  course  of  study 
and  prepare  for  a  vocation  of  his  preference; 
schools  which  have  grown  and  must  continue 
to  grow  thni  the  years  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
ever-changing  civilization. 

I,  therefore,  believe  it  is  my  duty  as  an  .Ameri¬ 
can  student  to  attend  school  regularly  unless  I 
am  ill;  to  cooperate  with  my  teachers  and  fellow- 
students;  to  use  my  time  and  energy  wisely;  to 
participate  in  democratic  discussions;  to  obey 
and  help  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
my  school;  to  develop  my  interests,  ideals,  habits, 
skills  and  powers  in  the  right  way  so  that  I  may 
become  a  worthy  member  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  offers  me,  as  part  of  my 
■American  heritage,  a  better  chance  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

—  7A  Social  Studies  Class 
Hereford  Hi^Jx  School 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland 


•  Soviot  Education 


Tho  vieuii  of  RuNNian  oduoalion  are  expressed 
in  the  November  Better  Schools.  The  first  is  by  W. 
Earl  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mason  (>ity,  Iowa  Globe- 
Gazette,  who  toured  Russia  recently. 

Hall’s  conclusion  is  that  Soviet  education  is  “heavy 
on  the  froth,  light  on  the  substance.”  In  his  opinion, 
“Russian  schools  for  training  engineers  would  be 
classified  as  mere  trade  schools  in  our  country  —  and 

not  very  good  trade  .schooLs  at  that.”  .An  American 
boy,  he  feels,  turned  out  l)y  a  diesel  short  course 
school  would  have  about  as  much  comprehension  of 
broad  engineering  principles  as  the  ordinary  Russian 
graduate  engineer. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Alvin  C.  Enrich,  diriH-tor 

of  the  Fund  for  the  .Advancement  of  Educatitin,  says 
that  his  impression  is  that  “Russia  is  a  country  of 
extremes,  great  contrasts  and  irreconcilable  impres¬ 
sions.  These  come  from  the  effort  of  the  Russians 
to  produce  a  model  or  showpiece  in  each  field  that  is 
better  than  the  best  or  biggest  that  exists  any  place 
else  in  the  world.  The  general  level  of  everything 
else  falls  far  short  of  what  might  be  expected,  or  of 
anything  we  in  this  country  think  of  as  a  desirable 
standard.” 

He  illustrates  this  by  saying  that  the  University 
of  Mo.scovv  is  one  of  the  finest  universities  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  physical  plant.  This  is  the  show¬ 
piece.  In  contrast  are  the  other  Russian  universities 
that  are  permitted  to  scrape  along  with  the  poorest 
of  equipment. 

Dr.  Eurich’s  conclusion  is  that  Russia’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  education,  however,  are  extremely 
impressive.  He  concludes:  “To  me,  this  formidable 
system  of  education  is  much  more  impressive  than 
Soviet  announcements  of  their  progress  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy.” 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


\  PTA  auto  driving  eodo  has  boon  adoptod 

in  the  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evanston,  Ill. 
The  four-point  code  sets  forth  the  responsibilities 
of  parents,  minors,  passengers  and  school. 

The  code  defines  an  auto  as  “primarily  a  means  of 
transportation,”  not  a  “toy  or  a  plaything,  a  device 
with  which  to  show  off.” 

“Parents  have  the  basic  responsibility  for  the  safe, 
prudent  and  considerate  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
by  their  children  .  .  .  Full  agreement  between  parent 
and  child  as  to  the  times,  purposes  and  financial 
arrangements  for  the  child’s  use  and  operation  of 
either  the  family  car  or  a  car  intended  primarily  for 
the  child’s  use  should  be  reached  in  advance  and 
consistently  observed.” 

Parents  are  wamed  to  keep  the  family  car  in  good 
shape  mechanically,  keep  up  an  adequate  insurance 
and  see  that  the  minor  who  drives  the  car  “has  the 
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BOOKS 

FOR  LFIStRE  READIIMG  .  .  . 

Dreamers  of  the  Ameriean  Dream,  by  Stewart  H. 
Holbrook,  an  impressive  addition  to  the  "Main¬ 
stream  ot  America  Series,”  is  an  account  of  the 
jircat  accomplishments  and  the  equally  great 
failures  of  the  visionaries  who  tried,  in  America, 
to  make  what  they  couldn't  find.  More  than  mere 
.stories  of  offbeat  characters  in  American  history, 
woven  into  a  narrative  that  reveals  their  genius 
in  the  formation  of  American  character,  here  is 
the  story  of  how  .America  actually  evolved 
through  tlie  dreams  of  people  such  as  Henry 
George  (single  ta.x),  Dorothea  Dix  (improving 

the  lot  of  the  mentally  ill),  George  Evans 
(Homestead  .\ct),  and  many  others.  In  essence, 
here  are  the  people  who  made  the  domestic 
condition  of  .America  what  it  is  today.  Recom¬ 
mended.  ( Doiihleday  &  Co.,  57.5  Madison  .A\'e., 
\.Y.  22.  369pp.  $5.75.) 


physical  capability  and  the  capacity  to  enable  him  to 
operate  an  auto.” 

Rules  for  minors: 

1.  He  must  have  the  owner’s  permission. 

2.  He  must  have  an  operator’s  license. 

.3.  He  must  have  completed  a  state-approved 
driver-training  course  or  have  equivalent  training  and 
be  familiar  with  laws  and  rules  pertaining  to  traffic 
safety. 

4.  1  le  must  be  mentally  and  physically  fit  to  drive. 

5.  He  must  know  the  car  is  mechanically  fit  to 
operate. 

CVRREXT  READIS'G  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Fe.ir  and  Prejudice,  by  Selma  Hirsh.  Public  Affairs  Pamphlet 
No.  245.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  East  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16. 
28pp.  Paper.  25c.  (A  summarization  of  the  five-volume  “Studies 
in  Prejudice,"  this  pamphlet  explores  the  theory  that  childhood 
fears  and  anxieties  are  at  the  root  of  most  adult  prejudice.) 


•  Guidance 

Give  teon-agerj!i  the  facts  about  alcohol 

then  trust  them  to  make  their  own  decisions,  summar¬ 
ized  Dr.  Paul  W.  Stoddard,  educational  director  of 
the  12th  International  Conference  of  Allied  Youth  at 
Ruck  Hill  Falls,  Penn.  “Alcohol  and  Adolescence”  was 
the  theme  of  the  conference,  attended  by  more  than 
4.50  youngsters  representing  20,0(X)  members. 

The  conclusions  reached  at  the  conference: 

—  Both  health  and  morals  suffer  from  the  use  of 
alcohol;  it  confers  no  benefits  on  young  people  that 
can’t  be  better  obtained  from  other  sources. 

—  Parents  have  great  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
alcohol.  They  should  be  informed  about  the  physio¬ 
logical  effects  of  alcohol,  and  should  set  an  example 
for  their  children. 


—  It  is  not  necessary  to  moralize  to  youngsters  or  say 
“thou  shalt  not.”  They  can  be  trusted  as  adults, 
given  the  facts,  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

—  The  drinking  driver,  as  well  as  the  drunken  driver, 

is  a  menace  and  a  cause  for  grave  concern. 

“It  is  the  ci\il  responsibility  of  everyone,”  Dr.  Stod¬ 
dard  concluded,  “to  report  the  drinking  driver  and 
to  follow  through  to  see  that  he  is  removed  from  the 
road  before  damage  to  life  and  property  results.” 


•  The  Math  IVoi/rmii 

Tho  toaehing  of  ■nathoniaties  will  be  revolu¬ 
tionized  within  10  years.  Dr.  Howard  F.  Fehr, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  told  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Couneil  ot  Teachers  of 
Mathematics,  earlier  this  year  in  Philadelphia.  The 
new  emphasis  on  math  and  science,  following  up 
Sputnik,  gives  his  speech  an  immediate  pertinence. 

He  criticized  present  textbooks  and  methods  of 
teaching  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry  as  of 
little  value  in  the  light  of  knowledge  and  practice. 
They  are  out  of  step  with  the  modern  age,  he  declared. 

“Math  is  no  longer  a  dull  subject,”  he  .said.  “Few 
people  v'ct  realize  it,  but  it  has  become  a  challeng¬ 
ing,  lively,  explosive  field  with  more  new  theories 
discovered  within  the  past  fift\'  years,  and  more  of 
it  applicable  to  new  areas  than  in  all  human  history.” 

The  new  systems,  he  concluded,  “will  discard  most 
of  the  traditional  problem  presentations  and  replace 
them  with  objects  and  symbols  that  can  be  visualized 
or  handled.  A  grasp  of  the  solution  may  come  ahead 
of  the  problem.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Enjoyment  of  Mathematics,  by  llatus  Radcrnacher  and 
Otto  Toeplitz.  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  204pp.  Diagrams.  $4.50.  (A  .selection  of  intriguing 
mathematical  problems  by  two  eminent  German  mathemati¬ 
cians,  devised  for  amateurs  with  no  more  that  an  ordinary 
high  school  math  background.  Based  on  fundamental  ideas 
in  math.) 


NUMBERS  ARE  AS  ABSTRACT  AS  ANGELS. 

Mathematics  is  as  creative  as  music,  painting  or 
sculpture.  The  high  .school  freshman  will  revel  in 
it  if  we  let  him  play  with  it  as  an  abstraction.  But 
insisting  that  he  pin  numbers  down  is  like  asking 
him  to  catch  a  butterfly  to  explain  the  sheen  on 
its  wings  —  the  magical  glint  of  the  sun  rubs  off 
on  his  fingers  and  the  fluttering  thing  in  his 
hands  can  never  lift  into  the  air  again  to  renew 
his  wonder. 

—  Max  Bebermau 
University  of  Illinois 
Committee  on  School  Mathematics 
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•  Panorama 


China  A  revised  draft  of  a  Chinese  phonetic 
alphabet,  intended  to  help  beginners  study  Chinese, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Chinese  Peoples  Political 
Consultative  Conference.  Kno  Mo-jo,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  explains  that  the  phonetic  alphabet  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  written  Chinese  alphabet, 
which  in  usage  is  so  complicated  and  unwieldy  that 
the  Chinese  have  gone  in  for  a  major  written  language 
reform.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  phonetic  alphabet, 
says  Kuo  .Mo-jo,  is  to  “provide  a  basis  for  experimen¬ 
tation  in  Romanization  of  the  vvTitten  language”  — 
which  has  already  been  announced.  The  Nlinistry  of 
Education  in  China,  however,  has  laid  it  down  that 
.students  in  Communist  China  will  continue  to  learn 
to  write  traditional  ideographs  and  pictographs  —  with 
old-fashioned  brushes,  not  pens.  The  modern  alphabet 
will  be  used  to  simplify  the  writing  of  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  characters  for  limited  use. 

WashingtoHj  D,C.  Should  war  come  and  full 
mobilization  be  activated,  science  and  engineering 
students  will  probably  be  deferred,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment’s  Albert  Kay  said  at  a  conference  on  scien¬ 
tific  and  engineering  education  in  Chicago  recently, 
lie  said  that  America  had  such  deferments  since  1951, 
that  “in  an  atmosphere  of  full  mobilization,  I  don’t 
see  that  we’d  have  to  jump  very  far  to  reach  indefinite 
deferment  of  scientists  and  engineers.” 

MlUnois  Principal  J.  Trimble  Boyd  has  decided 
that  his  Lake  View  High  School  in  Chicago  is  going 
to  put  up  Christmas  decorations  after  all.  The  tempest 
arose  after  the  Illinois  division  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  complained  that  Christmas  decora¬ 
tions  at  Lake  \’iew  violated  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  church  and  state.  Boyd,  at  first,  had  yielded  to  the 
complaints,  but  his  own  PT.\  hacked  him  solidly,  mail 
poured  in  from  all  over  the  country  urging  him  to 
stand  firm.  “I  may  be  out  of  a  job  for  taking  this 
stand,”  Boyd  pointed  out  —  but  apparently  not  for 
long,  since  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  promised  him  a  job  in 
such  au  event. 

IVew  York  Two  NY('  high  schot)l  principals  have 
suggested  that  the  best  solution  to  the  “resistant 
pupil”  problem  in  NYC  was  to  kick  him  out  of  school. 
Said  Henry  T.  Hillson,  principal  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  High  School,  at  a  panel  discussion  of  the  High 
School  Principals’  Association  at  Hunter  College:  “The 
high  schools  are  educational  institutions  —  not  police 
stations  or  psychiatric  wards,  and  it  is  high  time  we 
recognize  it.”  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  John  E. 
(^one  concurred:  “School  oflficials  should  throw  these 
delinquents  out  of  the  schools  as  they  are  authorized 
to  do.” 

Texas  A. A.  VYda,  vo-ag  teacher  at  Edinburg  High, 
said  his  class  made  $1,174  last  season  from  the  soil 
bank,  other  government  payments.  C’rop  proceeds, 
prizes  and  other  income  amounted  to  $1,071.  Twenty 
of  the  40  acres  the  class  worked  last  year  were  placed 
in  the  soil  bank. 


iiootiH  for  Chrintman 


Magnificent  Childhe.n’s  Classics  .  .  .  printed 
in  Italy  and  illustrated  in  full  color  by  Italian 
iulists,  set  of  six  volumes  may  be  bought  singly. 
1.  The  Adventures  of  Pinocchio;  2.  Tales  from 
llans  Anderson;  3.  Tales  from  the  Arabian  Nights; 
4.  Alice  in  Wonderland;  5.  Sleeping  Beauty,  Other 
Stories;  and  6.  Sruyw  White,  Other  Stories.  Retold 
by  Shirley  Goulden,  these  large  volumes  are  the 
buy  of  the  season  for  beauty,  reasonable  price. 
From:  Cros.set  and  Dunlap,  1107  Broadway,  N.Y. 
10,  or  from  any  goo<l  book  store.  $2.95  each. 

The  Story  ok  E-xclohation  ...  is  told  in  Man 
Against  the  Unknown,  by  Joseph  B.  Ichenhower. 
Covers  the  great  explorations  beginning  with  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  through  Africa,  the 
Arctic,  Australia,  Antarctica,  others.  For  children 
12  up,  an  interesting  account  by  an  United  States 
naval  captain.  From:  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1010 
Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Penna.  117pp.  Ulus.  $3.95. 

A  Child’s  Treasury  of  Pooh  ...  in  the  pages 
of  one  book,  is  The  World  of  Pooh,  by  A. A. 
Milne.  Contains  the  complete  Winnie-the-Pooh  and 
The  House  at  Pooh  Comer,  with  not  only  original 
illustrations  but  new  illustrations  in  full  color 
by  E.H.  Shepard.  Excellent  for  home  and  class¬ 
room.  From:  E.P.  Dutton  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave., 
N.Y.  10.  314pp.  Many  illus.  $3.95. 

Boys,  Girls  Will  Have  P'un  .  .  .  with  Magic 
Wherever  You  Are,  by  Bill  Severn.  Simple  tricks 
of  magic,  illusion,  prepared  especially  for  kids. 
Needing  no  expensive  props,  other  paraphernalia, 
here  are  simple  tricks  for  all  occasions,  from  living 
room  to  outdoor  magic,  game  and  party  magic.  AH 
familiar  tricks  of  childhood  plus  many  new  ones 
are  brought  together  to  give  children  many  hours 
of  fun.  From:  David  McKay  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  3.  122pp.  lllus.  $2.50. 

The  History  of  Energy  ...  is  traced  in  The 
Wonderful  World  of  Energy,  by  Lancelot  Hogben. 
Simply  and  clearly  developed  for  children,  Dook 
traces  in  text  and  color  illustrations  how  man  has 
conquered  power  from  beginning  of  his  history, 
through  steam  and  electricity  to  atomic  energy. 
Excellent.  From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  57.5  Madi.son 
Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  69pp.  Illus.  $2.95. 

Boys  Will  Enjoy,  F'intj  Useful  .  .  .  both  at 
home  and  in  gun  safety  classes,  a  new  authorita¬ 
tive  book  on  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  .22, 
by  John  G.  .MacKenty.  A  handbook  on  the  c.ire 
and  use  of  a  .22,  it  goes  by  easy  stages  into  every 
aspect  of  owning  and  using  a  .22  rifle  or  handgun. 
Includes  chapters  on  history  of  firearms  and  ballis¬ 
tics.  Good.  From:  Prentice-Hall,  70  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  11.  281pp.  Illus.  Charts,  records.  $4.95. 

For  Holiday  Parties  ...  is  this  complete  guide 
for  the  teen-age  hostess.  Party  Cues  for  Teens,  by 
Florence  Hamsher.  Begins  with  hostess,  rather 
than  party,  goes  from  there  to  steps  involved  in 
planning  successful  party.  Full  of  sense,  as  well 
as  concrete  directions,  this  is  a  natural  for  girls 
who  want  to  have  entertaining  parties  of  all  kinds. 
Includes  all  holidays,  plus  party  foods.  Recom¬ 
mended.  From:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  575  Madison 
.\ve.,  N.Y.  22.  190pp.  Illus.  Menus,  index.  $2.50. 
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